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PHILOSOPHICAL HERESY 

SYSTEMS of philosophy are the work of individuals. Even when 
a school is formed it prevails only in certain nations for a 
certain time, and unless the expression of dissent is suppressed by 
force, the dominant school even then is challenged by other schools 
no less plausible and sincere. Viewed from a sufficient distance, all 
systems of philosophy are seen to be personal, temperamental, acci- 
dental, and premature. They treat partial knowledge as if it were 
total knowledge: they take peripheral facts for central and typical 
facts : they confuse the grammar of human expression, in language, 
logic, or moral estimation, with the substantial structure of things. 
In a word, they are human heresies. 

But if all philosophies are heresies, with what orthodoxy shall we 
contrast them? Evidently not with any philosophical or religious 
system, since it is just these systems that we are calling heretical. 
Much less with the collection of the critic's casual opinions. The 
more general the folly of mankind, the more likely is the critic 
himself to share it, especially as folly is a thing that folly is prone to 
impute. As the drunkard mutters, "you are drunk," so the philos- 
opher scans the assemblage of his fellow-creatures and murmurs, 
"you are wrong." If we laugh at him for this, how shall we set up 
our personal opinions as a criterion by which the errors of mankind 
are to he judged? 

The background of philosophical systems, the orthodoxy round 
which their heresies play, is no private or closed body of doctrine. 
It is merely the current imagination and good sense of mankind — 
something traditional, conventional, incoherent, and largely errone- 
ous, like the assumptions of a man who has never reflected, yet some- 
thing ingenuous, practically acceptable, fundamentally sound, and 
capable of correcting its own innocent errors. There is a knowledge 
which common life brings even to savages and which study, explora- 
tion, and the arts can clarify and make more precise ; and this all men 
share in proportion to their competence and intelligence, no matter 
what philosophies or religions may fill their heads at the same time. 
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Heresies are systems that inherit all the claims of orthodoxy with 
only a part of its resources. In developing their chosen theme 
a outrance, they override the rest, though based on a quite similar 
authority. Heresy is thus no mere innocent error or native partiality, 
such as all natural beings are condemned to by their limited experi- 
ence and faculties: it is rather an unnecessary error, a rebellious 
partisanship, a deliberate attachment to something the evidence against 
which is public and obvious; it is a sin against the light. This is 
none the less true because it is the excess of light at one point that 
produces and seems to justify this residual blindness. Philosophic 
systems are heretical because they abound in their own sense to the 
extent of denying or artificially transforming perfectly well-known 
matters, parts of that human orthodoxy to which they themselves 
must appeal for their foundations and for their plausibility. 

The great misfortune of human orthodoxy is the natural apathy 
of reason. The beauty of truth is not great enough to attract the eye 
for its own sake. The truth is often ugly or terrible, and almost 
always less simple and unqualified than our love of eloquence would 
wish it to be. Discourse instinctively deviates from the truth, to 
set forth instead something more manageable, more rhythmical, more 
flattering. But the products of imagination sometimes strain it too 
much : the accumulated illusion suddenly collapses, and then for the 
first time we rub our eyes, and notice and express literally what we 
see and think. It is commonly at such times only that human 
orthodoxy makes much progress in articulation. A consequence of 
this is that its tenets are not arranged in an order appropriate to them 
or appropriate to their object. They do not form a logical hierarchy 
nor a clear natural history of the world. For they have not been 
reached by a gentle and continuous study of the truth, but rather 
by fits and starts, when some scandalous error exhausted people's 
patience and stung them into an eloquence and clearness they never 
knew before. Human orthodoxy is in its Apostolic Age ; it has not 
yet had its Fathers or its Councils. Like early Christianity, it 
possesses instinct and tradition enough to exclude heresy after heresy 
as it arises, but it lacks a calm and adequate fund of doctrine that 
should not so much rebuke heresy as render heresy superfluous by 
solving beforehand the dark problems that provoke it. 

Hence even when human orthodoxy has acquired a certain consis- 
tency, such that, for instance, an "Encyclopedia Britannica" can 
be compiled, older and collateral ideas have not disappeared. There 
are always at hand, for any meditative individual, a good many sug- 
gestions of experience which human orthodoxy has neither assimi- 
lated nor extirpated ; and he may, if his genius so inclines, prefer one 
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of these unreclaimed or unreclaimable notions to orthodoxy as a 
whole, or he may try to combine it with a human orthodoxy modified 
or unhinged to suit it. 

These backslidings, these reversions to the initial illogical wealth 
of the mind, produce various superstitious, mystical, or atavistie 
heresies. These mark the fact that, side by side with the waking 
life of reason, many animal illusions survive in the mind, many dra- 
matic fancies and pre-rational habits of thought. Eeligious revela- 
tions and philosophies, when they do not express the deliverance of 
reason poetically, as they often do, but traverse reason altogether 
and undermine it mystically, belong to this atavistic class of heresies. 
They may run very deep, lifting the whole fabric of vulgar reason 
from its center, and reducing it to an illusion. "We call them heresies 
restrospectively, in view of the orthodoxy we have achieved, but in 
themselves they are a forest of potential orthodoxies, elder rivals to 
that which public human life has accepted. 

Another sort of heresy is peripheral and due to exclusive interest 
and confidence in some province of orthodoxy. This chosen part — 
sometimes the part last discovered — is taken for the key to the whole. 
Such heresy is sectarian. The scout assumes the role of the general. 
Excited by some little fact he has discerned, he shouts back his orders 
to the whole army, of whose extent and situation he has no notion. 
Hence the whole plague of little dogmatisms, that would harp uni- 
versal harmonies on a single string. Yet these philosophies, being 
founded on the intent perception of something given and loved, are 
pretty sure to supply a true description, or at least an appropriate 
symbol, of that particular object. When neutralized by further 
knowledge and reduced to their proper scope and importance, these 
sects can contribute their special vista to the orthodox landscape: 
they can leave, as they retire, a sediment of science. 

It would seem that a philosopher should not willingly be either 
mystical or sectarian. He will inevitably try to explain his mystical 
experience in the light of his clear knowledge, and so graft his favor- 
ite insights and bold hypotheses upon the stem of common sense. He 
will also wish not to be unfair to any element of the truth. Yet, as 
things stand, he can hardly remain a mere spokesman of human ortho- 
doxy. That is a body of beliefs and appreciations far too chaotic to 
satisfy a reflective mind. Must, then, every philosopher, in propor- 
tion to the coherence and technical strength of his thought, be a 
heretic in spite of himself? Not inevitably. I think I see two ways 
in which philosophy might be achieved without heterodoxy. One is a 
very hard way indeed, that of comprehensive synthesis; a specula- 
tion so evenly inspired and broadly based that it should report the 
system or the medley of known things without twisting any of them. 
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Such a philosophy would be to human orthodoxy what the Fathers of 
the Church were to the Apostles, or the Doctors to the Fathers. This 
is a feat which no philosopher has accomplished, or is likely ever to 
succeed in. Those who have attempted it may have been the least 
deluded of philosophers, but they were also the least philosophical. 
They have not satisfied the critical mind almost at any point; they 
have recorded human opinion rather than mastered and deepened it, 
as a philosopher should. If, on the contrary, the pupil of common sense 
is masterful and systematic, he is sure to leave, in spite of himself, 
a large part of human orthodoxy out of account, and to become a 
sectarian. Aristotle, for instance, who is as normal a philosopher as 
possible, nevertheless upsets or ignores the whole of genuine physics 
— certainly half of human knowledge — in respect to which he is a 
humanist turned metaphysician, and casting the universe in the 
molds of grammar and ethics. Yet it is this heresy that gives his 
philosophy its character and its grandeur. A philosopher who was 
quite conventional and safe in every sphere of knowledge could hardly 
make such a great impression. He would bleat with the flock, and 
would be rightly regarded as an amateur in philosophy, like Cicero 
or Bacon. His eclecticism would remain incoherent, literary, and, as 
Nietzsche would say, human, all-too-human. Either way, therefore, 
there is little hope of reaching an orthodox philosophy by the syn- 
thetic method. 

The other method by which I can imagine a man becoming a 
philosopher without being a heretic is far more modest, far easier, if 
only one has a temperament humble and skeptical enough. It lies in 
confessing that a system of philosophy is a personal work of art which 
gives a specious unity to some chance vista in the cosmic labyrinth. 
To confess this is to confess a notorious truth ; yet it would be some- 
thing novel if a philosopher should confess it, and should substitute 
the pursuit of sincerity for the pursuit of omniscience. 

The first requisite of such a philosophy would be to renounce all 
claim to be a system of the universe. It would leave the theory of 
the universe to science, to human orthodoxy, or to religious revela- 
tion. It would concentrate all its attention or personal experience, 
personal perspectives, personal ideals. And in expressing these pri- 
vate views, it would not become heretical, or conflict in the least with 
human orthodoxy; for human orthodoxy does not ignore the fact 
that men have different sorts of imagination and emotion, that their 
affections and apprehensions are various, and that they do not ap- 
proach even those points on which they agree by the same paths. A 
philosopher setting forth his cognitive and moral experience in his 
own way would, therefore, not be more heterodox than a poet with 
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an original vision, so long as lie abstained from regarding so interest- 
ing an idiosyncrasy as the measure of all things. 

Several great philosophers, like Socrates and Hume, have come 
very near to avoiding heresy after this fashion. But they have not 
quite avoided it, for they have assigned to their introspection a public 
value which it did not have, and have denied the validity of some of 
the sciences, or of all of them. Had they reported ingenuously what 
they perceived (as sometimes they affected to do), had the psychol- 
ogy of Hume not been malicious or the ethics of Socrates intolerant, 
all their profound radicalism might have left them orthodox. If 
given out for merely personal perspectives, all skepticism, all tran- 
scendentalism, all possible moral ideals, might be taken up into the 
life of reason. If the inevitable play and normal illusions of the 
senses continue to interest the artist without confusing his practical 
and scientific knowledge, why should the normal illusions of partial 
acquaintance with things, and the inevitable play of private interests, 
confuse a philosopher about the nature of the great world beyond? 

I am well aware that this mode of avoiding heresy, by living in 
one 's own house, while leaving the universe to manage its own affairs, 
is something repugnant to philosophers. They crave totality in their 
views and authority in their sentiments. Nevertheless, their views 
have no totality. They touch the hem of nature's garment, as sci- 
ence does; and if science feels some virtue pass into it at that con- 
tact, it can not fathom the source of that influence, nor map out the 
realities that may lie beyond. How should a complete chart of the 
universe descend into the twilight of an animal mind, served by quite 
special senses, swayed by profound passions, subject to the epidemic 
delusions of the race, and lost in the perhaps infinite world that bred 
it? And the moral sentiments of philosophers, however worthy of 
respect they may be for their sincerity or for their humanity (or in 
exceptional cases, for both) have no authority. Vehement as they 
may be, no other man's sentiment is obliged to conform to them. 
Their sense of value is a fact, it is a fact interesting to the historian, 
and fundamental in their own ethics ; but in the life of nature it is a 
peripheral thing, a surface phenomenon, the expression of a pro- 
found subterranean ferment; and while nothing could be of greater 
moment in poetry or politics, nothing could be a worse or more 
heretical foundation for a system of physics, or even for a theory 
of human society. 

If, however, by way of exception, a philosophical heresy could 
lose its venom and recognize that it was a myth, a graphic way of 
rendering and lighting up some group of facts or observations, lend- 
ing them a certain specious unity and rhythm, — then the greatest in- 
centive to envenomed heresy would be removed in minds of an 
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opposite cast. For heresy is often stimulated by the hatred of error, 
if not by the love of truth. It arises very largely by reaction against 
other heresies. A man sees how false another man's system is in 
some particular by which he himself happens to be otherwise im- 
pressed; and he hastens, in his hatred of error at that particular 
point, to construct a system contradicting his opponent there, while 
perhaps following him in everything else. But as the critic is con- 
scious of being a purist in this one place, and exposing a fable, he 
never suspects that what he has not examined, but retained, and 
even what he has substituted, may be fabulous as well. Proud of 
being a radical, he can not imagine that he is a dupe. But if his 
opponent had presented his objectionable view as a personal impres- 
sion, as the expression of a private experience by which the divergent 
experiences of other people were in no way denied or rebuked, the 
spur to lie for the pleasure of giving the lie to others would never 
prick him, and the self-expression of his own mind might proceed in 
sincerity, in peace, and in good humor. 

Such are the hazards of human opinion and such the possibilities 
of an orthodox philosophy, as I conceive that human orthodoxy would 
itself represent them. There is, however, a well-known philosophy of 
philosophy that would discard all these distinctions. It would main- 
tain that human thought was an absolute thing, that it existed and 
developed on its own internal principles and resources, without any 
environment. What this philosophy starts from and calls knowledge 
is, according to its description, not knowledge at all, but only absolute 
imagination, a self-generated experience expressing no prior existence 
and regarding no external object, either material or ideal. Such abso- 
lute imagination, since its development could not be affected by any- 
thing outside (there being nothing outside), would evidently require 
all those variations and ingredients which I have called heresies ; they 
would all express its initial pregnancy more or less completely, and 
would be taken up and carried on in the next phase of its life. All the 
parts of orthodoxy might thus, in isolation, be called heretical, while 
the sum total and infinite life of heresy would be orthodoxy, or rather 
would be reality itself. We are in a world of romantic soliloquy, peo- 
pled by subjective lights and subjective assurances; and it is easy 
to see how well such a discovery might serve Protestant theologians 
to justify their past and idealize their future. 

This assimilation of heresy and orthodoxy would be harmless 
enough if it confessed that it was merely the composition of an his- 
torical artist, the autobiography, as it were, of a groping speculation 
that likes to imagine itself to be the whole life and experience of a 
solitary god. An interesting cross vista of the world may be thus 
opened up, as by an egotistical poet ; and if we are more interested in 
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ourselves than in things, we may well be delighted with such a syn- 
thesis of our experiences and of our preferences, as if these made up 
the sum of existence. 

Prom this point of view, which some modern idealists identify 
with philosophic method, it is evident that Columbus brought Amer- 
ica into existence by bringing it into consciousness, and that geog- 
raphy in general can not express the disposition of the earth's sur- 
face, but only the disposition or will of certain spirits to cultivate 
geography. Similarly, mathematics would lack an articulate and 
eternal subject-matter. It would not describe the essential relations 
of ideal terms, about which insight must always be insight and con- 
fusion confusion. No : it would rather, at each stage of its history, 
express the genius of a race, a state of society, and an individual, in 
expressing which no error is ever possible, since the will to square 
the circle can not misrepresent itself, but perfectly displays the vital 
impulse, singular and precious, of somebody in some place and at 
some moment. What superficial people call madness would thus have 
nothing wasteful and tragic about it. It would give the exact meas- 
ure of life in one of its most intimate outflowing^ If you rashly took 
the madness out of people, perhaps they might have nothing left that 
they could call their own. Nay, universal reason itself would have 
nothing to work upon. 

This romantic philosophy of philosophy is itself a good instance 
of heresy, both mystical and sectarian. The idealist takes the sub- 
jective point of view because he likes it, because his doubts or his 
dogmas are in that way dissolved deliciously ; and that is legitimate. 
He adds, however, that this subjective point of view is the only right 
and ultimate one, which is a sectarian heresy; and that it opens to 
him the substance and the plan of the universe, which is a heresy of 
the mystical and atavistic kind. As becomes a heretic, he is rather 
fierce about all this, and rather persistent; but in the long run he 
can not prevent the world from retaining its happy orthodoxy, and 
putting him and his private persuasions where they belong. 

Indeed, the paradox that human thought is absolute, and there- 
fore neither true nor false, neither orthodox nor heretical, is so ex- 
traordinary that many who call themselves idealists are far from 
maintaining it in its purity. They might practically admit what the 
unphilosophical imagine, that madness creates images that are per- 
sonal, temporary, and useless; that geography studies an earth that 
existed before all geographers, and brought them forth ; that mathe- 
matics describes ideal objects which are eternal and impersonal. 
All this they might admit under cover of the doctrine that the whole 
truth is already present to the mind of God, parts of the same being 
revealed to us seriatim, as our knowledge increases. Truth would 
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here be the logician's substitute for reality, and the mind of God the 
psychologist's substitute for the truth. The external standards of 
orthodoxy, under these idealistic names, would in either case be re- 
stored. "We should need only to ask what this truth described, or 
what this mind of God thought about, to behold the natural, histor- 
ical, and mathematical worlds reinstated, as every one instinctively 
believes them to subsist. Opinions would no longer have a share in 
the truth simply because they had a place in evolution. Madness 
would again be madness, error error, and heresy heresy. "We should 
cease to hear of the absolute life of thought, in which everything was 
thoroughly significant and thoroughly pathological. Knowledge 
might really advance and accumulate, because there would be a world 
for it to discover, and progress might be real just because, in view of 
its fixed and natural goal, it would not be inevitable, constant, or end- 
less. The naturalistic conception of what philosophy is and can be, 
of how it strays and how it is tested, would then be restored by gen- 
eral consent, as indeed it should be ; for it is the plain deliverance of 
a long and general experience. 

George Santayana. 
Oxford. 



IS MATHEMATICAL CERTAINTY ABSOLUTE ? 

THE place where most people would look for absolute certainty is 
in pure mathematics or logic. Indeed, "mathematical cer- 
tainty" has become a byword. Now, just as Aristides was ostracized 
because people were tired of hearing him called "The Just" so much, 
so we become somewhat suspicious of the absolute certainty of mathe- 
matics through hearing it continually dwelt upon. Is, then, mathe- 
matics absolutely certain? To answer this question we must first 
consider a few points concerning the nature of pure mathematics. 

Pure mathematics (or logic, which is merely the same discipline 
under another name) is defined by Mr. Russell as "the science whose 
propositions contain no constants." That is, all the "things" about 
which logic and mathematics seem to assert specific propositions — the 
truth-values, universes of discourse, classes, syllogisms, etc., with 
which logic deals, and the numbers, integral, fractional, real, and 
complex which form the subject-matter of arithmetic and algebra, 
the points, lines, and planes of geometry, and the functions, definite 
integrals, etc., of analysis — are mere constructions, made to help us 
express and explain what certain sorts of propositions have in com- 
mon, and not at all things of the real world. According to Professor 
Frege and Mr. Russell, a proposition such as "two plus two equals 
four" does not really involve such objects as two or four might be 



